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" This is as fine and clean an emerald as ever I saw. 


Page 41. 
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THE LOST JEWEL. 


CHAPTER L 

OP THE VILLAGE GENERALLY. 

In the village of Chard Regis there were some 
points of interest, or, as the guide-books would 
say, objects worthy of notice. There was the 
old stone cross, to begin with, rough and 
timeworn, it is true, with the storms of cen¬ 
turies, but standing bravely, through all changes 
and chances, on the same plinth, and with the 
same rough carving at the top which had 
marked it ever since the day when it was 
raised there to show the place where a queen,* 
beloved of her husband, had rested on her long, 


* Eleanor, wife of Edward I. 
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OF THE VILLAGE GENERALLY. 


sad journey to a silent grave. Then there 
was the church, with its fine Gothic tower 
and chime of bells which played a hymn tune 
and a half three times in the twenty-four 
hours, and sent the jackdaws flying from their 
nests in the belfry with unfailing regularity. 
Then there was the quaint old rectory, with 
its many gables and smoothly-kept lawn and 
garden; and the almshouses, where twenty- 
four poor men and women were fed and 
clothed and lodged, under the will of Sir 
Richard Mainpryce, Knight, who died in 
1604, and founded this charity, and endowed 
it, as the old inscription over the door and 
on the wall of the church said, “for ever.” 
The almshouses were, I need not say, always 
full; and when the bell tolled for an aged man 
or woman who had passed to rest, many and 
eager were the candidates ready to fill up the 
vacant place. 

Of course in Chard Regis there was a doctor; 
and a chemist who did a little quiet prescrib- 
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ing business for himself, and was considered 
by some of the village folk “ a sight cleverer 
than the doctor.” And there was a lawyer, 
who was perhaps a little too ready to help the 
people to bring actions, and to dispute rights 
of way, and make themselves generally dis¬ 
agreeable. And there was the general shop, 
kept by a well-to-do, brisk man of forty, who 
prospered in the world, and had lately shown 
it by throwing out a bow window and enlarging 
his shop, and by marrying a pretty, delicate 
girl—the niece of the most important person 
in the village—Miss Breeze. 

We all know the old and homely proverb 
which begins, “ Give a dog a bad name; ” and 
I think the reverse is equally true: “ Let a 
man or woman get the character for being 
superior to their neighbours—never mind in 
what class of life it may be—and they take 
their place on a vantage-ground from which 
they are prone to look down on those around 
them with a wonderful complacency.” This 
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may be said to apply to Miss Breeze. She 
was independent, and modest as that inde¬ 
pendence was it marked her out for respect. 
She wore black silk on Sundays, and it rustled 
as she whisked into her pew in the church, 
and gave a gentle sound, like the wind amongst 
the leaves of the poplars by the mill, as she 
bowed and courtesied to the rector’s lady in 
the churchyard after service. Miss Breeze 
wore a “ front,” which made a pointed Gothic 
arch of her forehead, and was black as jet on 
Sundays, rusty on week-days, and very faded 
early in the morning. By this it will be seen 
that Miss Breeze had the three degrees. of 
comparison in her fronts, and wore the super¬ 
lative degree on Sundays and great occasions. 

It was a very great occasion when gentle 
Mary Somers married Mr. Pearson at the 
shop I have mentioned; and at the wedding 
Miss Breeze was in the superlative degree of 
her entire wardrobe. Yes, and she was then 
seen to be the proud possessor of the emerald 
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brooch set in pearls which was left to her by 
the will of a lady with whom she lived in early 
days; a brooch which seldom indeed gladdened 
the eyes of the good people of Chard Regis. 

“ It’s a real emerald, and no mistake,” said 
Mr. Pearson’s son by his first wife; “ and it’s 
worth a hundred pounds.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” was the reply of his 
father’s shopman, Daniel Dawson. “ I’m not 
a-going to be crammed like that. I daresay 
it’s only a bit of glass, stuck in that gold rim 
with sham pearls. I suppose you think you’ll 
be having the crown jewels in your family 
next, eh 1” 

“Ah! you may jeer and scoff. Your old 
grandmother in the almshouse hasn’t got a 
jewel to boast of, I’ll bet.” 

Dan Dawson made an uncomplimentary 
gesture in reply to this, and Ned Pearson 
resumed his lazy, half-hearted weighing out of 
loaf sugar into pound packets, which were 
done up' in stout blue paper, and had a rapid 
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sale on Saturdays in Mr. Pearson’s shop. He 
was thus employed when his young step-mother 
came into the shop. 

“ Well, Ned,” she said, in her sweet, pleasant 
voice, “ have you nearly done ? Aunt Penny 
has asked us up to tea, as father will not be 
home from Cranworth market till near supper 
time.” 

“I’ve got all that to do first,” Ned said, 
pointing to a mountainous heap of sugar. 

“Oh, if that’s all I’ll soon help you to 
finish.” 

“ And you must call over the cash I’ve taken 
since the master went,” Dan Dawson growled. 
“ I’m not going to be left with all the work to 
do, I can tell you.” 

“Well,” said Mary, looking up at the 
clock, “we can finish everything before six; 
and if you please, Dan, I will help you 
also.” 

She helped both to such good purpose that 
the appointed number of pounds of loaf sugar 
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were neatly packed up, the counter on both 
sides made as neat as it could be, the cash 
balanced, two late customers served; and then 
the shutters were put up, and the door left 
open after the fashion of general shops in the 
country, and Dan was free to go to his tea at 
his grandmother’s; while Karen, the old ser¬ 
vant, who had lived with Mr. Pearson’s 
mother, and nursed him when a baby, was 
left to mind the shop. As might be ex¬ 
pected, Karen had set herself dead against 
the new mistress. 

“ A poor pale, genteel thing, indeed, for her 
master to choose, if he must have a wife 1 
And little need he had of one at all. He 
might have done better than that, coming out 
of that Miss Breeze’s house, with her jewel 
and her nonsense.” 

So Karen had talked, and so she had deter¬ 
mined to dislike the new Mrs. Pearson. 

Now, after six months’ trial, she had changed 
her mind. It was not in any woman with a 
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spark of womanly feeling to resist the sweet, 
loving influence which Mary shed over her 
husband’s home. 

When the great, vigorous John Pearson 
first asked the gentle little niece of Miss 
Breeze to marry him, surprise made her shrink 
from saying Yes. But kind in all essential 
matters as her aunt was, her spruce little 
house was not home, and her kindly care 
for her was not the love for which she 
hungered. So at last, to Miss Breeze’s 
great satisfaction, Mary accepted Mr. Pear¬ 
son’s offer, and they had now been married 
six months. 

“Will Ned like it 1” Mary had timidly 
asked of her future husband. 

“Ned!” exclaimed the father—“Ned! 
Oh, he likes anything — a lazy, good - 
tempered fellow, who would lie abed till 
noon if I let him. He will like it fast 
enough.” 

It proved that Ned was to like it, as his 
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father predicted. The rough boy nature 
softened under the new influence. 

Ned’s tangled mass of uncombed locks grew 
smoother; his hands were cleaner; his appear¬ 
ance altogether had less of the hobble-de-hoy 
and more of the young man in it. 



CHAPTER II. 


miss breeze’s emerald brooch. 

As they walked up Chard Regis, the step-son 
and the step-mother, in the soft spring twilight, 
they were talking together in the free, unre¬ 
strained fashion which is so pleasant. 

“You’ll be sure to wipe your feet well 
on the mat, Ned,” Mary said, laughing;— 
“and, ohl pray don’t upset your tea on the 
cloth.” 

“ Will she pull out her raspberry jam to¬ 
night, do you think?” was Ned’s laughing 
rejoinder. 

“ We had raspberry last time,” Mary said; 
“it will be strawberry or green-gage this 
evening. We must not stay late, for I have 
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to see your father’s supper is ready when he 
comes back.” 

Miss Breeze’s mood was a somewhat fitful 
one, but on this particular evening the “Breeze 
was due south,” as Ned irreverently remarked. 

Except on great occasions, Miss Breeze 
took tea in her kitchen, which was such a 
perfect model of a kitchen that no parlour 
could equal it. 

Since Mary married, Miss Breeze had 
engaged a girl from the village to assist her 
of a morning; but she only stayed to wash 
up after the mid-day dinner, and Miss Breeze 
herself opened the door of her house to her 
visitors. 

“Why, Ned,” she exclaimed, “you are 
quite a stranger,—step in.” Mary gave a 
warning look at the large mat, which Ned 
understood, and began to scrape his feet on 
it vigorously. 

“ I have not lighted the candles yet, for the 
days are lengthening out; but it can be done 

(783) 2 
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in a minute. Now make yourself at home, 
Mary, my dear, and take your things off in 
your own room; you know your way.” 

Mary hastened up the little narrow-stairs, 
and returned quickly. She was very plainly 
dressed, in a tight-fitting blue serge, made by 
her own hands, with neat linen collar and cuffs, 
and her hair tightly braided round her head. 

“There, it seems natural to see you here, 
Mary. Mrs. Dawson said to-day you looked 
like Mr. Pearson’s daughter; and I said the 
difference of age was on the right side, not 
on the wrong. I sometimes wonder you don’t 
dress a little, now you are a married woman. 
Of course, when you were an orphan—or as 
good as an orphan, I should say—living with 
me, it was different. Just a brooch, now, at 
your neck, or a pair of drops! ” 

Mary Pearson laughed. “ I don’t wish my 
ears to be drilled with hot knitting-needles, 
thank you, aunt; and if I had any trinkets, 
I should not care to wear them.” 
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“You’ll have mine one day, you know,” 
said Miss Breeze significantly, as she handed 
Ned the pot of jam for the third time; “and 
by that time you’ll know how to wear an 
ornament to advantage.” 

“ Is that your emerald brooch you are talk- 
ing about?” Ned asked, with his mouth full 
of bread and butter; “ and isn’t it worth one 
hundred pounds?” 

“ Dear me ! what will boys say next ? One 
hundred pounds! I don’t know what you 
are talking about.—I don’t wish the village 
to know the value of it, as you understand, 
Mary, my dear,” she said in a low tone, “ for 
there are such things as house-breakersand 
Miss Breeze tossed back the broad violet 
ribbon which floated from underneath her cap 
in any direction but the right one, which, 
considering how very thin her neck was, might 
reasonably be supposed to be under the chin. 
“And by-the-by, Mary,” Miss Breeze said, 
by way of changing the subject, “I wish 
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you would just put a clean border into my 
gray bonnet before Sunday.” 

Mary willingly consented, and while Ned 
turned over the leaves of a bound volume of 
the illustrated Graphic, yawning between every 
page, and Miss Breeze bustled about putting 
things to rights, she had renovated the gray 
bonnet, put in a fresh border, and pulled out 
the bows to perfection. 

“And where’s the master to-day?” Mrs. 
Dawson asked of her grandson that even¬ 
ing. 

“ Gone to Cranworth,” Dan said: “ it’s 
market day, and he was short of bacon.” 

“And he’s left his business to you and 
his son ?—a nice pair, I must say. I suppose 
the new missis comes in, meddling and 
making.” 

“Well,” said Dan, “she isn’t so bad at 
figures, and she is good-natured. Did you 
ever hear, mother, that Miss Breeze had a 
jewel worth one hundred pounds ?” 
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“ Hear it! why, everybody knows it; it may 
be worth two hundred pounds, for all I care. 
She was here to-day bragging and boasting, 
and I thought she wanted something, and 
so it turned out: she came to borrow a flat¬ 
iron. Wonderful, so grand as she is, that 
she should come to me for that. But she has 
been well off, has Penny Breeze, getting in. 
with a high family, and the poor lady taking 
such a fancy to her, and leaving her an annuity 
and that old china and the jewel. Yes, Penny 
Breeze was always on the right side of things; 
and when that good-for-nothing her brother- 
in-law made off or died, she took the child to 
live with her—the only kind thing I ever heard 
of her doing; but she is eaten up with pride 
and conceit. — What! must you be going? 
Good-night, Dan.” 

Dan Dawson had been taken to learn the 
business by Mr. Pearson, with no formal 
apprenticeship; and as his grandmother had 
occupied one of the almshouses and was a 
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widow, Mr. Pearson gave Dan the advantage 
of a home in his house and his meals, which 
was to be followed by a small salary as time 
went on. The boy’s character was an unlovely 
one, and I think self and self-seeking were his 
besetments. The love of money for money’s 
sake is always a miserable aim, and leads in¬ 
sensibly into sin. Dan Dawson had a box in 
the roof of his attic at Mr. Pearson’s where he 
kept a store of odd pennies and small silver, 
saved with infinite pains. 

“A hundred pounds !” he said to himself as 
he walked down the village street towards Mr. 
Pearson’s; “ a hundred pounds ! And all 
for a bit of coloured stone ! Supposing I had 
it now. It would make a man of me. A 
hundred pounds!” 

And as Dan passed the little trim white 
house, with its garden in front, its neat palings, 
and three windows, in one of which a light 
was twinkling, he asked himself what was the 
use of a green stone in a brooch lying in a 
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box in a drawer, and only brought out once 
a year. And from this night Miss Breeze’s 
jewel became an object of intense longing 
to him, though he kept all his cogitations 
to himself. 



CHAPTER IIL 


A SUDDEN ALARM. 

The August sunshine was lying upon the 
roofs of the old almshouses, and kindling into 
a blaze of beauty the neatly-kept flower beds 
at the rectory of Chard Regis, as the rector 
and his wife went through a small side-gate 
leading into the village street, Mrs. Grant 
having some flowers in her hand. They were 
neither of them young, and there were no 
childish voices to gladden the old rectory; 
but they were young in heart, if not in years, 
and keen in sympathy with the people amongst 
whom they lived. 

“ There is Miss Breeze, in full dress and 
importance,” said Mrs. Grant as they came 
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within sight of the whole length of the village 
street. “ The jewel will be out to-day.” 

“She is an absurd old woman,” said the 
rector; “ but there is a grain of gold amongst 
the dross with her as with other people.” 

“ Oh yes,” Mrs. Grant said warmly. “Mary 
Pearson owed everything to her after her father 
deserted her. She consulted me about naming 
the baby after her father, and I advised her 
not to rake up the old grievance with Miss 
Breeze by doing so. It is a marked sort of 
name—Cyrus.” 

“Yes, not one-to choose for such a fine 
boy as Mary’s. I wonder if the father is 
alive? I don’t think his death was ever a 
settled point.” 

But as he spoke the rector turned into the 
vestry, and his wife went into the church to 
wait for the christening party. 

It arrived very soon. Mary, at her especial 
request, carried her own baby; Karen followed 
the proud, happy father, and Ned, smiling and 
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pleased; and old Mrs. Dawson was in the 
background, with the son and daughter of a 
respectable farmer in the neighbourhood, who 
were to be godfather and godmother. 

Of course Miss Breeze was the head sponsor, 
and did not fail to magnify her office. She 
took her grand-nephew from his mother’s arm, 
with even a more important air than usual, 
and rocked him to and fro before she presented 
him to the rector in what she considered the 
most approved fashion. 

“ It put me out of all patience, that it did,” 
said old Mrs. Dawson, “ to see Penny Breeze 
a-jickelting that poor babe enough to shake its 
brains out of its head, poor little man.” 

Karen cordially assented and said,— 

“ Well, her pride was a bit took down when 
the precious child scratched his dear little arm 
against the pin of that brooch; it all but drew 
blood.” 

Mrs. Dawson shook her head. 

“ A bad sign, I am afraid. It just shows 
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that no good comes of folks lifting themselves 
up with jewels and pearls.” 

At the tea, which was tastefully set out in 
Mr. Pearson’s pleasant sitting-room, with a 
large christening cake in the middle of the 
table, the rector and his wife joined the family 
party. Little “ Arthur Somers ” was handed 
round for inspection by Karen, and duly 
admired. When he came near his great-aunt, 
his mother exclaimed, as she turned to take 
him,— 

“ Mind your brooch-pin please, Aunt Penny.” 
Miss Breeze bridled, and murmured something 
about a real gold pin not pricking much, or 
doing any hurt if it did; and this was the only 
semblance of a cloud over the happy party. 

Miss Breeze soon recovered, and the emerald 
shone pure and bright upon the large white 
satin bow on which it was pinned, and Mrs. 
Grant remarked to herself that it was really a 
jewel to be proud of. The rector said a few 
kind words before he took leave; and in a 
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lower voice he added, as he shook Mr. Pearson 
warmly by the hand,— 

“ After all, you have got Miss Breeze’s best 
jewel. May it long be preserved to you and 
shed light over your home.” 

It was near twelve o’clock on that calm sum¬ 
mer night, and Chard Regis was asleep. The 
baby rested peacefully in its little white bed, and 
the mother as peacefully by its side. The old 
and weary in the almshouses slept the heavy 
sleep of tired age. The cottagers, and the far¬ 
mers, and the chemist, and the lawyer, were all 
alike wrapped in sweet repose. All slept but 
the doctor. He had been called to a dying 
woman three miles away, and was returning 
on his tired horse, when within a quarter of a 
mile of the village he became aware of a bright 
light, which flashed up and down fitfully, now 
rising, now falling, and almost disappearing, and 
then springing up with redoubled brightness. 
Mr. Norton drew in the reins of his horse, 
stood up in his stirrups, and looked earnestly. 
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“It is a fire,” he said; “the almshouses! 
No; it is too far from the church for the alms¬ 
houses.” 

He cantered quickly onwards; and as he 
turned the comer by the rectory, and so com¬ 
manded the length of the irregular, straggling 
street, he saw fire and smoke issuing from the 
roof of a small isolated house. 

“ Why I it is Miss Breeze’s house.—Fire! 
fire!” he shouted in his sonorous voice, gallop¬ 
ing down to the Pearsons’ shop, repeating as 
he went along the dread word, “ Fire! fire! ” 

Ah! how it broke in on the stillness of the 
night; how the quaint chime from the belfry 
tower rang out, with distinct cadence, and the 
poor little house, in which its possessor took 
such pride, was crackling and burning, while 
she was all unconscious of her imminent peril. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LOST EMERALD. 

In an incredibly short time the little village 
was astir. Mr. Pearson, his son, and Dan 
Dawson were, with the doctor, first at the 
spot. 

Mr. Pearson and Mr. Norton the doctor 
broke in the door, and tried to force their way 
upstairs; but the heat and smoke were suffo¬ 
cating. 

The fire had originated in the kitchen at the 
back. Miss Breeze occupied the bed-room at 
the front of the house; and after three heroic 
attempts, Mr. Pearson reached the top of the 
little staircase. A cry of terror from the room 
opening upon the stairs was answered by one 
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from the little crowd collected outside: “ She 
is awake! she is at the window ! ” 

Even in her distress and terror the ruling 
passion was strong; for as Mr. Pearson, well- 
nigh choked with the smoke through which 
he had pressed, seized her light form in his 
strong arms, she struggled violently. 

“ My property! ” she cried. “ My emerald! 
my emerald! ” 

“Your life, you mean,” Mr. Pearson said, 
holding her with difficulty; “ the roof will be 
on us in another moment, the beam is burning 
like tinder! Be quiet, Aunt Penny, or we 
shall both fall down and be suffocated.” 

He could hardly finish the sentence. The 
crowd shouted to him to make haste; and Mr. 
Norton, who had been driven back by heat 
and smoke again and again, met Mr. Pearson 
•half-way with his now insensible burden. 

“ Make haste, make haste, Pearson; the 
roof is giving way. You have not a moment 
to lose.” 
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Mr. Pearson pressed bravely on, and just as 
the inanimate form of Miss Breeze was laid 
upon the grass plot before the house, the roof 
fell in with a crash that sent millions of sparks 
up to the dark blue summer sky, and Miss 
Breeze’s little house and all its valued posses¬ 
sions lay in a heap of ruins. 

Confusion and dismay were everywhere. 
Mr. Grant and his servant came hurrying 
down from the rectory, and for a few minutes 
there was great anxiety for the almshouses. 
But the calm, still night was in their favour; 
and though the sparks were carried in all 
directions when the roof fell in, they were 
speedily put out by the jets of water from the 
hose which had been brought down from the 
rectory. 

To save the house or its contents was im¬ 
possible.' The abode was a ruin, and every¬ 
thing was charred and burnt, if not absolutely 
destroyed. 

“ Let us thank God no life has been lost,” 
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Mr. Grant said. “ Poor thing! ” he added, as 
Miss Breeze, hastily wrapped in a coat of 
Mr. Pearson’s, was being carried down to his 
house; “ poor thing! it will be a fearful trial 
for her. I know no one who sets a greater 
value on her worldly goods.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Mr. Norton; “ but it is 
a mercy she has those good people the Pear¬ 
sons to look after her now. She will have a 
home with them, I daresay.” 

A little stream ran through Chard Regis, 
and a line of men had been formed with 
buckets, for there was no fire-engine nearer 
than Cranworth; and, indeed, the fire had 
taken such a hold on its prey that it would 
have been hopeless to attempt to do more 
than put out the now smouldering furnace 
with buckets of water. Two or three men 
made attempts to rescue an article of furniture 
here and there; but there was scarcely any¬ 
thing worth preserving, and the policeman 
who was on guard said he never saw such a 
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heap of rubbish in his life. The ruin was 
burning and smouldering for hours, and it was 
not till the evening was closing in again that 
it was really in a condition to be searched. 
And long and anxiously was it searched by 
Mr. Pearson, by Ned, by Dan Dawson, by 
the policeman, for the emerald brooch. For 
the poor crushed little woman, by whose bed 
Mary Pearson watched, did nothing but cry 
and lament for her lost jewel. She was sure 
she could find it if she could only go to look 
herself; but when, to humour her, Mary al¬ 
lowed her to try to get up, she fell back 
sobbing on the bed, too feeble and too shattered 
to stand alone. “ They will let every one know 
what they are searching for. Some thief will 
get hold of it. 0 Mary, Mary, do tell your 
husband to be careful how he lets it be known 
the brooch is lost; promise.” 

“ Yes, dear Aunt Penny, yes,” Mary replied 
in soft, pitying accents; “and do think how 
good God has been to spare your life. Never 
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mind any loss. You have a home here; and 
it gives me a chance of paying back what I 
owe you.” 

“ Oh ! I’m a poor, homeless old woman. I 
have lost everything. Mary, do you think 
any one has got the brooch ? ” 

“ No, dear Aunt Penny. I don’t think it is 
possible, for the policeman has been on the 
spot the whole day, and John has been back¬ 
wards’ and forwards constantly.” 

But poor Miss Breeze could not be pacified. 
Her mind was strained to its utmost tension; 
and instead of fixing her thoughts on the 
wonderful preservation of her life, she could 
only torment herself with the recollection of 
what she had lost. As in a vision, she saw 
constantly before her the old green leather 
case which contained her jewel, and the worn- 
out, scarcely legible letters on the cover, which 
had stood for the initials of her late mistress, 
the giver of the brooch. As in a vision, she 
saw now all her neat furniture, her mahogany 
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chiffonier with its glass door, her three china 
jars on the mantel-shelf of the parlour, the 
little Japan tea-caddy on the table, the wax 
flowers under the glass shade standing on the 
yellow and purple crochet mat. All gone! 
quite gone ! Miss Breeze refused comfort; 
and what with the shock of the fire, which 
was in itself very great, and what with grief 
and sorrow of heart, the poor little woman was 
thrown into a nervous fever, and took but 
little heed of what was passing for many days. 



CHAPTER V. 


UNDER THE RUBBISH. 

The owner of Miss Breeze’s little house came 
over early the next day from Cranworth. He 
was a watchmaker there, in a good way of 
business, and had bought Miss Breeze’s cottage 
and a bit of land adjoining it a few years ago. 
He was always intending when times improved 
to build another house of the same character; 
for, with a careful tenant, it was a good invest¬ 
ment of his money. Now all was swept away, 
times were bad, and though the little place 
was insured, Mr. Smart said that he could not 
see his way to do anything for that year. 
And so the pretty village was disfigured by 
the ruin of the little cottage; whilst poor Miss 
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Breeze struggled back into life, after a long 
and dangerous illness. 

We all know bow accustomed we get to 
what is at first strange; how the eye ceases to 
dwell upon an object which at first is novel and 
continually forcing itself upon our attention. 
So it was with the ruined cottage: the people of 
Chard Regis ceased to notice it, and the memory 
of the fire was growing fainter and fainter. 

One spring morning in the following year, 
when all things were quickening into life, 
Dan Dawson was coming from the alms¬ 
houses before the village was awake. His 
grandmother was ill, and he had been sitting 
up with her all night. Mrs. Dawson wan¬ 
dered in her talk, as sick people do, to the 
past—to Mary Somers’s father; to her first 
arrival at Miss Breeze’s; to the first Mrs. 
Pearson; and how, when Ned was a baby, the 
father was just as proud of him as of the 
new child—“How it did puzzle her where 
that brooch was gone; and no wonder the 
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poor old lady took on as she didl” Mrs. 
Dawson, like other inhabitants of the alms¬ 
houses, could believe every one old but her¬ 
self, and forgot that she had passed her three¬ 
score years and ten, and was some ten or 
fifteen years in advance of Miss Breeze. 

“ I must be going now, grandmother,” Dan 
said; “ perhaps you’ll fall asleep.” 

“ Good-bye, my boy. And thank you. 
You’ll have all I have to leave when I am 
gone. There! it must be a great trial to the 
old lady losing that brooch she made such a 
fuss about.” 

Dan Dawson walked away, musing much 
on the lost emerald. As he passed the ruined 
cottage he lounged up the little path of the 
once neat garden, and went round to the hack 
of the house. The desolation of the bare and 
blackened walls was hardly redeemed by the 
eastern sun, which was throwing beams of 
glory across the country-side. He walked 
about, kicking idly with his foot loose bricks 
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and bits of beams and rafters which came in 
his way. Suddenly the low sun struck with 
intense radiance an object lying half buried 
amongst ashes and rubbish. The gleaming 
' light arrested Dan; he kicked away another 
bit of brick, and saw beneath it an intensely 
green glistening something. He stooped to 
pick it up, and with a cry of joy exclaimed, 
“ The jewel! ” Yes, though but a fragment 
of the green leather case had escaped, though 
two pearls had dropped from their setting, 
here at last was Miss Breeze’s jewel, her 
Veritable emerald brooch. 

Dan’s hands trembled with emotion; his 
eyes were dim, and he could hardly discern all 
the beauty of the long-lost brooch, which he 
looked at with longing desire—or rather, I 
should say, with gratified possession. 

Dan was so intent on examining his treasure 
that he started violently when a voice near 
him said,— 

“ What have you found ? ” 
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He turned and saw a well-dressed man, with 
a long beard, leaning on a stout walking-stick, 
and looking at him earnestly. 

“ What is it ? a bit of glass, eh ? ” 

Dan hastily thrust the brooch and the 
ragged burnt bit of the case into his pocket, 
and was going away without a word, when the 
man said,— 

“ Stop a bit. I understand about stones; 
perhaps that isn’t glass.” 

“ I know it isn’t,” said Dan nervously. 

“ Well, let me have a look; I won’t run off 
with it or eat it.” 

Dan reluctantly obeyed, and put the brooch 
into the stranger’s hand. 

“ Tell you what,” the man said after a long 
cogitation—“ tell you what: this is as fine and 
clear an emerald as I ever saw. I’ll give you 
five pounds for it on the spot.” 

“No, no,” Di. 1 said, “ I won’t take it. Please 
give that brooch back to me. I won’t take 
it—” 
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“ Now look you here, young man. I’ll give 
you five pounds down. I’ll take this brooch 
to a friend of mine and get it valued, and I’ll 
bring it back, say, this day week. Come! a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
You’d better take the five sovereigns. Who 
knows? the stone may be glass or paste. 
And then—” 

“No, I dare not give up the brooch,” said 
Dan; “ besides, it’s not mine.” 

“ Isn’t it though 1 You have found it on 
a muck heap; but please yourself,” and the 
man untied the neck of his canvas bag, and 
prepared to slip the bright sovereigns back. 

“But I know whose brooch it is,” Dan 
Dawson said. 

“ I am sure I’m not going to waste words 
with you. You may keep your trumpery, for 
all I care. I’ve walked a good many miles 
since last night, and I’m not i .clined to stand 
chaffering here.” 

Dan Dawson glanced at the man’s face, and 
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thought he saw a disagreeable smile hovering 
over it. Then he looked at the brooch. Al¬ 
though the jewel itself was bright and clear as 
he rubbed it against his coat sleeve, he thought 
it scarcely looked worth the money after all; 
two pearls were gone from the setting, which 
was bent and battered. “No one will ever 
know, and I want the money; no one need 
ever know!” and Dan Dawson thrust the 
brooch and fragment of the battered case into 
the man’s hand, and said,— 

“ Take it, and give me the money.” 

“All right. Now this is a bargain, on my 
honour. I will give you the brooch back 
again, or the price I get for it. You’ll see me 
next market-day at Cranworth, and we will 
square accounts,” was the reply; and in the 
coolest and most business-like manner the 
stranger brought out the canvas bag again, 
gave Dan the five sovereigns, took the precious 
brooch, and nodding his head in an easy, care- 
nought manner, was gone. 
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“ Well, Dan, how is your poor grand¬ 
mother?” was Mary Pearson’s greeting as 
Dan appeared at the breakfast-table. 

“ She seems better this morning, thank you, 
ma’am,” Dan replied in an absent manner. 

“ Well, you must not let your kind care of 
your sick grandmother spoil your appetite,” 
Mrs. Pearson said in a pleasant voice; “ and 
Ned could as well get on without you, if you 
like to lie down for an hour or two.” 

But Dan was far too wide awake to think 
of sleep. Conscience would not be silent; for 
Dan, although he had allowed his besetting 
sin to gain the victory over him unchecked 
and but feebly struggled against, had a sense 
of what was right and what was wrong in 
God’s sight, and he did not sin ignorantly. 

After lingering a few days, old Mrs. Dawson 
died, and a vacant place was made in the 
almshouses, which was speedily filled up by a 
relative of Karen’s. 

Dan Dawson followed his grandmother to 
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the grave; and when he returned to Mr. Pear¬ 
son’s, he went straight to his room, and threw 
himself on his bed. After a few moments he 
heard a gentle tap at the door. “ Dan, may 
I come in ? ” It was Mrs. Pearson’s gentle 
voice. His eyes were red with tears, and 
altogether he would have liked better to be 
alone, but respect for his master’s wife made 
him spring up and open the door. 

Mary Pearson had the baby asleep in her 
arms as she came gently into the little attic, 
and seated herself on a cane chair by the 
window. 

“ Dan,” she said, “ I feel so sorry for your 
losing your last remaining relation. I thought 
I should like to tell you that my husband 
wishes you to stay with us, and that he is 
quite willing to give you a salary of twenty 
pounds a year. I am sure you will try to de¬ 
serve it, Dan, and work well for us in the shop.” 

Dan was silent. At last he muttered, 
“ You are very kind, ma’am.” 
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“ Is anything wrong, Dan 1 ” Mrs. Pearson 
asked. “ I mean, is anything pressing upon 
you and making you unhappy, Dan ? I should 
be so thankful to see you choosing the right 
way. Now you have no one left who is related 
to you, you must look on us as relations, and 
so I must speak to you as a relation—as a 
mother or sister would. Do try, Dan, to get 
up in good time on Sundays, and go to church. 
It grieves me to see you so often late, and 
coming down to dinner without first joining in 
the service of the church.” 

“It isn’t no good to me,” Dan said gloomily, 
“ no good at all. I’d better stay away.” 

“O Dan,” Mrs. Pearson pleaded, “tell me 
if, when you come to the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, you will say it was no good 
at all going to church ? Only our Lord can 
be with us in the hour of death; and if we 
have lived without him, we must die without 
him. O Dan, do choose the better part, and 
let me see you trying hard to serve God.” 
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The words smote Dan’s soul like swords. 
Should he confess to Mrs. Pearson that he 
had found Miss Breeze’s jewel, and bartered it 
to a stranger for five sovereigns? should he 
tell 1 

No, he could not do it; the shame would be 
too great, the humiliation more than he could 
bear. Ned would know, Mr. Pearson would 
know, Miss Breeze would know. Dan pre¬ 
served silence; and at length Mrs. Pearson left 
him with a sigh. 

“ Poor boy!” she thought as she went down 
the steep garret stairs. “ I don’t understand 
him, but I am sure something is wrong.” 



CHAPTER VI. 


FOUND. 

A fortnight passed, and no more was seen 
or heard of the man with the beard to whom 
Dan had intrusted the brooch. One day 
about that time Dan Dawson was sent into 
Cranworth to the tallow merchant with whom 
Mr. Pearson dealt, with an order for candles, 
part of which he was to bring back with him, 
the supply of dips having run short. 

Dan Dawson walked gloomily over the 
familiar road; he was heavy-hearted with 
the sense of wrong-doing. In vain the birds 
sang their matin song for him; in vain the 
little wayside brook rippled merrily over the 
stones; in vain the fresh, crisp breeze fanned 
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his face with its invigorating power as he met 
it on his way to the town. Dan could not 
rejoice; he had bartered peace of mind and 
Miss Breeze’s jewel for five sovereigns, and 
bitterly he reproached himself with his folly. 

The town was all alive as Dan entered it; 
for a circus had come in the night before, and 
great bills were posted on the walls with huge 
pictures of a Mademoiselle Zella on her Arab 
horse taking a leap through a succession of 
hoops, which in the picture at least seemed 
to lead far away into nothingness. 

Dan gazed at the big placards with a dull 
sort of interest, and then went to the chandler’s 
to execute his order. 

There he was delayed, and it was nearly 
twelve o’clock before he had received the 
three parcels of dips, bound together by a 
stout string, which he was ordered to take 
back to Chard Regis—the rest to follow by 
the carrier the next day. It was a pretty 
heavy burden, and the man at the chandler’s 
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fastened a stouter piece of cord to it, and 
advised Dan to sling it over his shoulder 
when he got into the country. It was a good 
armful, and Dan found it difficult to elbow his 
way through the crowd in the High Street. 

Presently there was the sound of music, 
and a high car drawn by three pairs of piebald 
horses came in sight; then Mademoiselle Zella; 
then horses, and an elephant which figured in 
the grand “ Siege of Delhi,” and little ponies 
ridden and driven by little children dressed 
in violet and red velvet and lace, and looking 
supremely indifferent to the notice they ex¬ 
cited. 

Dan Dawson stood gaping at the sight 
and wishing he could stay to the perform¬ 
ance, when he saw in the crowd the man 
with the beard to whom he had sold Miss 
Breeze’s brooch. He also saw Dan, but he 
took it all very quietly, and setting his back 
against a lamp-post, waited till Dan, breath¬ 
less and excited, reached him. He had a 
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short pipe in his mouth, and wore his soft 
felt hat very much over his eyes. 

“ Oh! here you are,” he said. “ That’s lucky. 
I was going to look you up to-day. Here’s 
your jewel. I have had it valued, and find 
it is just worth five pounds, not a penny 
more. So that’s a sell for you.” 

“ I haven’t got the money you advanced me 
here,” said Dan, giving his bundle of candles 
several desperate jerks, that he might keep 
his right hand free to take the lost treasure. 
“ I’ll pay it back if you can come to Chard 
for it,” Dan said, “or come to some place 
near.” 

“Thanks,” said the man, puffing his pipe 
slowly and deliberately, and apparently un¬ 
moved by the boy’s trembling eagerness. 
“ You are but a youngster, I see; and there 
are more gold pieces in the bag where they 
came from. I shan’t take them back. You 
gave me a good chance; for, you see, if the 
jewel had been worth a hundred pounds or 
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so, I should have had a good haul. Divided 
profits! But five pounds, what is that to 
divide? No; you may keep the sovereigns, 
and welcome—and the jewel.” 

Dan was so thankful that he could scarcely 
find words to express it. 

“Thank you, sir, I’m sure,” he said, trem¬ 
bling with eagerness as he repossessed him¬ 
self of the brooch. 

“Well, one good turn deserves another. 
Phaugh! your parcel in blue paper hasn’t a 
pleasant smell. Tallow is it 1 ” 

“ Candles,” said Dan, giving the heavy roll 
another hitch under his arm. “ I must be 
getting on towards home; it’s a good five 
miles. What a beautiful lady that is! ” Dan 
said, more to himself than to anybody else, 
as Mademoiselle Zella rode proudly past in 
the procession. 

“ There’s an evening performance,” said the 
stranger. “Why don’t you come in and see 
the beautiful lady ? ” 
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“ I can’t; I am not allowed to be out after 
nine at Mr. Pearson’s.” 

“ Ob! so you are at the general shop in Chard; 
that accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut.” 

Dan stared at him. “ For what, sir ? ” 

“ For the tallow, to be sure. Your master 
is a widower, ain’t he ? ” 

“No, sir; he married Miss Breeze’s niece 
last year.” 

A slight tremor might have been seen to 
pass over the stranger’s face if Dan had had 
eyes sharp enough to see it; but he was watch¬ 
ing the last hair of the last tail of piebald ponies 
disappear down the street. 

“ Well, good-bye, youngster,” said the man. 
“ Remember, one good turn deserves another; 
and if I ever want that turn, I look to you. 
I shan’t be in these parts again for some time, 
I daresay. Mind you take care of your jewel; 
there are such things as pickpockets, and this 
crowd is the place for them.” 

Dan had put his treasure into the breast 
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pocket of his short coat, and started on his 
homeward way. To his great relief, a farmer 
who knew him in the shop at Chard was 
passing in his high gig, and called out to ask 
him if he would like a lift. Thus he got home 
to Chard Regis in good time; and having de¬ 
posited his burden in the shop, he ran up to his 
attic to hide his treasure from all curious eyes. 
The emerald looked even greener and brighter 
than ever. Surely it was more deeply green, 
more brightly beautiful. 

“ I can give it back any minute, if I choose,” 
Dan said. “It is better here than in the 
rubbish heap where I found it. Anyhow, it 
is safe here, and—why, I declare, I’ve saved 
close on seven pounds. I wonder who that 
man is, and if I shall ever see him again ?” 



CHAPTER VII. 


mart pearson’s troubles. 

Miss Breeze, when she at last came out into 
the village street again, leaning on her niece’s 
arm, was a changed person. 

“ Quite the old woman,” the good folks at 
the almshouses said to one another as they 
watched her feeble, faltering steps, and looked 
in vain for the fluttering ribbons and rustling 
silk dress which had distinguished Miss Breeze 
from them and others like them in times 
past. 

The front, too, was gone. Mary had per¬ 
suaded her aunt that the weight of false hair 
only produced headache, and that she could 
not look better than with her own plentiful 
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gray hair. Miss Breeze was too utterly 
broken down to resist even the gentle will 
of her niece; and so the fronts, answering to 
three degrees of comparison, were discarded, 
and lay in a blue paper box, mingling all 
their shades together in strange confusion. 

Miss Breeze had still her little annuity, and 
thus she could not be called penniless, though 
she was homeless except for the shelter gladly 
granted her by her niece’s husband. At first 
she was always talking of getting into one 
of the almshouses. But it was only talk, and 
it soon became evident that she would re¬ 
main in Mr. Pearson’s house for the rest of 
her life. 

“It is an added anxiety for you,” Mrs. 
Grant said one afternoon when she joined 
Mary, who was wheeling her boy about by 
the rectory garden in a perambulator; “but 
it is a duty, and to you duty is pleasure. 
Only don’t overwork yourself. Mr. Grant 
and I have remarked lately that you were 
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too thin and pale. You leave all the roses 
to that little son of yours.” 

Mary smiled a pleased, maternal smile. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she said, “he is as well as 
he can be. I wish I could say the same of 
his brother. Poor Ned does not get on well 
with his father; and I cannot be surprised, 
he is so idle and careless. Only yesterday 
he sent a bill to Farmer Scott added up a 
pound wrong, and of course he was angry; 
and altogether I begin to think Ned would 
do better away from home, though it is not 
for me to be the first to say so. I can 
never forget how fond poor Ned is of me; and 
for myself I have nothing to complain of, and 
I have earnestly prayed to do my duty by 
Ned, as by my own little darling.” 

“ Perhaps Ned would be better away from 
home. I will speak to the rector about it; 
perhaps he may hear of some situation. I 
have noticed with pain that your son is seldom 
in church on Sundays.” 
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“No, ma’am; he is often in bed till our 
dinner-time, and then hard words pass between 
him and his father. I often go to his door 
four or five times. Then there is Dawson— 
he is a good bit altered; he seems always as 
if he were thinking of something far away 
from the place where he is. However, he 
does his work well in the shop, and earns the 
wages, or salary, I ought to call it, my hus¬ 
band has given him since his grandmother’s 
death. Still, ma’am, I sometimes think I 
must make a mistake somewhere. I don’t 
feel as if I did any real good to those with 
whom I live. And you know, ma’am, this 
ought not to be so. Did not the rector tell 
us in his sermon last Sunday that if we pro¬ 
fessed to be the children of God we must win 
others to love him also; and that salt was no 
use if it had lost its savour ? ” 

Mary Pearson had been, as a child, in the 
Chard Regis Sunday school, and constant in 
her attendance of Mrs. Grant’s Bible classes 
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as she grew older. Thus she spoke to her 
with a freedom and openness which she could 
do to no one else, and there was perfect con¬ 
fidence between them. 

“Yes, Mary,” Mrs. Grant said, “that is 
most true. But do not look too much at the 
results of all your efforts; leave them wholly 
with God. We must go straight on, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, and wait 
for the answer to prayer, though it tarry, and 
rest on the promise that we shall come again 
with joy, after years of sorrow, and bear our 
sheaves with us. You must not be cast down, 
Mary.” 

“No, ma’am; it would be ungrateful. I 
have a comfortable home and the kindest of 
husbands. I am sure if poor Aunt Penny 
were his own mother, he could not be kinder 
than he is to her; and he is so willing to take 
part in anything that may be for the good of 
the village. Then how little he thought of 
himself when he married me, a girl with 
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nothing to bring him, and no prosperous 
friends nor parents.” 

“Why, Mary,” Mrs. Grant said laughing, 
“ I think you brought your husband every¬ 
thing, youth and health and love. As I used 
to tell poor Miss Breeze, you are of greater 
value than her jewel.” 

“ Oh, that jewel!” Mary exclaimed; “ morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night, is poor Aunt Penny 
lamenting over her loss. And considering 
how thoroughly all the ruins were searched, 
it does seem strange where it is gone and who 
took it. Yes, that is a mystery; and I wonder 
if we shall ever get to the bottom of it.” 

And now Mr. Grant came up, greeted Mary 
kindly, stooped over the perambulator and 
patted little Arthur’s round, soft cheeks. And 
after a few more kind words, Mary Pearson 
bid the rector and his wife good afternoon, 
and wheeled her perambulator home again. | 

“What was the name of Mary Pearson’s 
father?” Mr. Grant said. “Cyrus, was it not?” 
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“Yes; don’t you remember discovering it 
the day the baby was baptized ? — Cyrus 
Somers.” 

“Then look here,” said the rector, and 
taking from his pocket a newspaper, he found 
the paragraph he wanted, and handed the 
paper to his wife. 

“ Cyrus Somers, alias Somerville, alias 
Simeon, alias Bernard, alias De Yalentia, 
was committed by the Barstone magistrates 
on Tuesday, to take his trial on a charge of 
obtaining money under false pretences, and 
other acts of fraud,” Mrs. Grant read. “ Yes, 
that must be the father of Mary Pearson. 
O poor Mary ! ” 



CHAPTER VIII. 


NEWS. 

“ Perhaps it is not necessary to tell the Pear¬ 
sons that we have seen this in the paper,” 
Mrs. Grant said. 

“ Ill news travels fast enough,” the vicar 
replied. “ They are certain to know. But it 
may be you are right.” 

“ I am the more anxious to spare Mary just 
now,” Mrs. Grant said, “ for I think she is so 
much worried. To have poor Miss Breeze 
always on hand is not a slight burden. Then 
the boy Ned is very troublesome; and I fear 
that youth Dan Dawson, who really owes 
everything to the Pearsons, is hardly satis¬ 
factory.” 
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“ No; he is a sly fellow,” the rector said, 
“ and never looks you in the face. I am sure 
you will be glad to know I have got that 
cottage and the big room adjoining for your 
coffee-room; and the only difficulty is to get 
some one to live in it, keep the accounts, and 
be stirring early enough to catch the men as 
they go out to work. Of course, we must 
begin in a small way; but we must get the 
room furnished by the winter, and then we 
can use it for your Girls’ Friendly Society 
classes, and my Scripture classes for the men, 
of an evening. This will leave the schoolroom 
free for the boys’ and girls’ night-school.” 

“ Yes; and I have a bright idea that little 
Miss Breeze would do to live in the coffee- 
cottage.” 

The rector laughed. “ Oh! she is a great 
deal too grand and important for that; be¬ 
sides, you could not expect her to get up 
early.” 

“ But there is Nancy Dale, who might join 
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forces with her and keep the room clean. I 
shall ask Mrs. Pearson about it next time I 
see her. It would be such a relief to poor 
Mary; though I must say little Miss Breeze 
has dropped many of her tiresome ways with 
her wig. Still she is a worry, and will be to 
the end of the chapter, I suppose.” 

The subject of Mr. and Mrs. Grant’s con¬ 
versation was seated in the little parlour be¬ 
hind Mr. Pearson’s shop, which must not be 
imagined to be like the back parlour of any 
shop in a town ; for the large window opened 
on the garden, where a variety of crimson^ 
flowers were in blossom, and a large mulberry 
tree made a pleasant and shady division from 
the kitchen-garden beyond. 

Miss Breeze was sitting by the window 
thinking of her troubles, which were not small 
ones, and feeling in her, with returning health, 
a restless desire to be up and doing. 

“ Am I to sit here all my life,” she was 
thinking, “ nothing to nobody ? — I, that 
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thought myself a deal to everybody once. I 
feel laid on the shelf, and as if nobody cared. 
There’s Mary with her baby and husband; 
and there’s Karen with her work; and the 
young men, they’ve got their concerns; while 
I’ve nothing to do, and no one cares about 
me. Oh ! I do call it hard that I should have 
lost everything in the world, and that thing 
I prized the most, a jewel of which a queen 
might be proud—gone, and where—where V’ 

As Miss Breeze came to this point in her 
meditations, there was a tap at the door, and 
Karen came in. She bore a tray in her hand, 
with a cup of tea, and a bit of toast done to a 
turn, and putting it down by Miss Breeze’s 
side, said,— 

“ And here is the newspaper, too, Miss 
Breeze; perhaps you’ll like to give it a look. 
They are very busy in the shop to-day; and 
missis is out with the baby, wearing herself 
to fiddle-strings as usual for what there is no 
call. There now, Miss Breeze, don’t begin to 
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fret;” for poor Miss Breeze was melting into 
tears. “ Cheer up, and take heart. You ain’t 
called upon to toil and labour like some poor 
creatures; and you have got a home here with 
good people, Miss Breeze.” 

There are times when we all find it some¬ 
what irritating to hear our good fortune cast 
up to us—depressing times, when our sky is 
dark and cloudy; and with the best intention 
our friends tell us the sun is shining, and that 
we ought not to forget how much we have to 
rejoice in. It was so with Miss Breeze now. 
She turned sharply upon Karen, and said she 
did not want her opinion, and she might keep 
it to herself; and she did not want the tea 
either. But Karen put down the tray and 
the newspaper, nevertheless, feeling sure that 
when she was gone Miss Breeze would drink 
the tea and read the newspaper,—and Karen 
was right. 

When Mrs. Pearson came in half an hour 
later with her baby, she found her aunt sitting 
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with the newspaper in her hand, staring in a 
bewildered way at it. 

“ Mary—Mary—your father—” 

Mrs. Pearson turned pale with fear, as much 
at her aunt’s face, as it was turned towards 
her, as at the exclamation. 

“ Read this—it must be he. My eyes don’t 
deceive me. If he don’t come near us, never 
mind; but when he gets out of prison, for he 
is sentenced—” 

Mary read the paragraph, whispering the 
words in an undertone, “ He is committed for 
trial, Aunt Penny; he is not sentenced. I 
suppose there is no doubt as to this being 
father.” 

“ I have no doubt,” Miss Breeze said. 
“ You know, Mary, your father’s name is 
Cyrus; and he broke your poor mother’s 
heart. A fine handsome man he was, all the 
same. But when he left you in my house, 
years and years ago, I told him I never wished 
to see his face again. He had an insolent 
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tongue, or I might have put up with him. 
After that he disgraced himself again, and 
then went out to the Californy gold diggings; 
and there a man who went from these parts 
said he died. I did not put you into black; 
and a good thing I saved the expense, as it 
has turned out. 

“ Ah! I had a home then,” Miss Breeze 
went on, “ a home and property: and 
now—” 

“ You have a home here, dear Aunt Penny; 
and it is a pleasure to me to try and repay a 
little of all I owe you. But oh ! when I look 
at my boy”—and Mary gazed fondly on the 
child asleep on her knee—“ I do feel it so 
sad that my father is—” Tears stopped her 
words. 

“Well, it’s no fault of yours, Mary; and 
that innocent baby has a good father, and I 
hope he will walk in his steps. I am a poor 
useless old woman now, and I hope I may not 
trouble any one long.” 
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“ You are very useful,” Mary said, rous¬ 
ing herself; “you can take baby while I 
go and speak to Karen about supper. The 
shop is so full, I can’t get a word with 
J ohn.” 

“ You won’t tell him about what you’ve 
seen in the paper.” 

“ Oh yes,” Mary said without hesitation; 
“ for I tell him everything.” 

A wise resolution, which Mary Pearson 
always kept, and which may be commended 
to every wife of every station in life. 

“ Well,” John Pearson said when his wife, 
with a trembling hand, pointed out the para¬ 
graph in the newspaper to him, “ it is no news 
to us that your poor father is a black sheep. 
Don’t let it fret you, my dear; you are 
precious enough to compensate for half a 
dozen shady fathers-in-law. I always thought 
he was safe out of the way; and I can’t say 
I was sorry. But he may live to repent. 
Anyhow, don’t fret.” 
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“ You are always so kind, John,” his wife 
said, lifting up her sweet face to him for a 
kiss. “And now I want to say something 
about our boy.” 

“ The baby ? is he ill % ” 

“I don’t mean Arthur; I mean Ned,” 
Mary said. 

“ Oh! don’t trouble your head about him . 
I am sick of his ways. If he does not mend 
I shall send him to sea. That would cure 
him. Lying in bed of a morning, smoking 
and drinking of an evening; for the folks tell 
me he is at the Mainpryce Arms most nights, 
while you are sitting up and anxious. You 
are a deal too kind to him, my dear. His 
own mother couldn’t do more.” 

“0 dear John!” Mary said, “please forgive 
me if I say I think if you could speak to Ned 
without getting angry he would be much 
better.” 

“ Angry! It is enough to make a saint 
angry, and I am no saint.” 
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“ You are a Christian, dear John, and try 
to serve God.” 

“ Better since I had you, my darling,” 
John Pearson said fondly. “ Well, for your 
sake, I will try to be patient with Ned.” 



CHAPTER IX. 


A MIDNIGHT SCENE. 

If we think seriously of the sorrow and pain 
which sin brings to ourselves and those we 
love,—if we look at wrong-doing only as it 
regards ourselves,—we can but marvel that 
the ways of wisdom and pleasantness are 
not chosen rather than those of folly and 
misery. 

Living in Mr. Pearson’s house were two 
young men, both under twenty, both with 
health and strength, both with a fair amount 
of ability,—certainly enough to enable them 
to fulfil the duties of their station in life to 
which it had pleased God to call them. But 
neither of them was happy, neither tasted 
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the true gift of youth and youthful joy, as God 
designed they should. 

Clever at accounts in the shop, quick in 
taking stock and serving customers, Dan 
Dawson won many a word of praise from his 
master; and often he was held up as an 
example to the lazy, negligent Ned, who 
scarcely ever made an entry in the day-book 
which had not to be corrected, and lounged 
about behind the counter as if what happened 
in his father’s shop was a very secondary con¬ 
sideration indeed to him. Dan Dawson moved 
about with a heavy weight at his heart; and 
no praise from his master, no smile from Mary, 
no kind word from Mr. Grant, seemed to cheer 
him. Every night when he went up to his 
attic to bed he would open a little trap-door 
in the roof, take down a canvas bag, and add 
something to the store; while he would take 
out of it the ragged leather case, and bringing 
out Miss Breeze’s brooch, would gaze on it 
with eyes scarcely less admiring than the poor 
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old lady’s had been before him. Possession of 
anything coveted is said seldom, if ever, to 
bring satisfaction with it; and this jewel of 
Miss Breeze’s certainly brought no peace or 
satisfaction to Dan Dawson. 

Conscience was not wholly silenced, and 
when Mrs. Pearson spoke kindly to him, as 
she often did, and praised him for his dili¬ 
gence and attention, Dan would feel as if he 
must either run away, or go and snatch the 
jewel from its hiding-place and confess his 
sin. One night, when the thought of what 
he had done pressed heavily, he was sit¬ 
ting on the end of his bed, with his head 
buried in his hands, when he heard the 
sound of loud angry voices. He started up 
and listened. Heavy steps came up the attic 
stairs, and Dan distinctly heard Mr. Pearson 
say,— 

“ You idle, good-for-nothing fellow, you 
are drunk, and don’t know what you are say¬ 
ing ! Get off to bed with you.” 
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Then Ned’s voice,— 

“A nice way for a father to speak to his 
son. I’m no more drunk than you are.” 

Then there was a third voice, pleading and 
gentle in its tones,— 

“ 0 Ned, Ned, do not speak like that to 
your father.” 

“ Go back, Mary, to your room,” Mr. Pear¬ 
son said. “ Don’t trouble yourself with a 
fellow like this; the sooner we are rid of him 
the better.” 

“ You shall be rid of me,” Ned said; and 
then the door of the room next Dan Daw¬ 
son’s was shut violently, and the sound of the 
baby’s cry from below showed that the noise 
had awakened him. 

Dan Dawson sat and listened for some 
time, and heard Ned moving about in his 
room. Dan listened till sleep overpowered 
him, and he fell back on his bed, half-dressed, 
in a sound, dreamless sleep. 

Meantime, the night wore on; the chimes 
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from the belfry tower played out their quaint 
melody; the streaks of dawn appeared in the 
east, and the jackdaws gave a subdued chatter 
at intervals, and the cock in the yard below 
clapped his wings and crowed. Just at three 
o’clock Ned Pearson opened the door of his 
room very softly and stole downstairs, with 
his boots in one hand and a bundle in the 
other. In spite of all his efforts the stairs 
creaked; then he stumbled on a brush left on 
the landing of the second floor ; and, when he 
came to the side entrance, he found it no easy 
matter to withdraw the bolts of the door 
quietly. Breathing hard, like a thief in terror 
of discovery, Ned Pearson felt guilty and 
miserable beyond any words of mine can tell 
—his head throbbing, his heart beating and 
filled with resentment against his father. 

“ He could not bear to be spoken to like 
that,” he said, “ by his father. He treated a 
pauper like Dan Dawson better. But he 
should go, and then perhaps his father would 
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be sorry, and his mother, his young, kind 
step-mother, and the baby, who already liked 
him better than any one in the house—well, 
he was too old to be treated like a baby; and 
he would go.” He had a very vague idea of 
where, and his money was short enough; but 
still he would go. 

Poor foolish boy! I wonder how many 
are like him. How many have left their 
father’s house, reckless, and dissatisfied with 
the wholesome restraint of parental authority! 
I wonder how many have, like Ned Pearson, 
been idle and careless and slothful, and thus 
fallen a prey to evil influence and example! 
For I do honestly believe that a slothful 
spirit is the one against which we have all, 
young and old, to pray with the greatest 
earnestness; and against which we must 
struggle as we pray. The old and homely 
proverb of “ Early to bed and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise,” is full of meaning. The best hours 
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of the day are the earliest, and those who 
can say with David, “ Early in the morning 
will I look up,” are on the safe side. Fore¬ 
armed for the day’s battle, they can meet 
the temptations and trials which beset us all 
with better heart; and few who are up be¬ 
times in the morning are late in going to bed. 
None who pray, and live as they pray, are 
lingering about the streets of a village or town 
when sober people are in their first sleep, and 
frequent the bar of an hotel or a public-house 
instead of their homes, be they humble or 
grand, in the mansion or the cottage. 

But while I am stopping to moralize, Ned’s 
hand is on the last bolt of the door, the last 
and stiffest; and as he draws it as quietly as 
he can, a hand is laid upon his arm, and a 
gentle voice says,— 

“Ned, where are you going 1” 
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“ Ned, where are you going % ” 

Ned shook the gentle hand away roughly, 
and said,— 

“ What is that to you ? ” 

“ O Ned, come back! I have not slept 
at all to-night. I lay awake till past mid¬ 
night watching and waiting. Then when you 
rang the bell at last, your father was very 
angry, and—” 

“ Spoke to me as if I were a dog. I won’t 
stand it. Let me go.” 

“No, Ned; I will not let you go. Your 
own mother would have pleaded with you as 
I do, and I stand in her place. Since I have 
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had my own baby—little Arthur—I have loved 
you better than ever. Come back, Ned, and 
let me tell your father you are truly penitent, 
and I know he will forgive you. Give up the 
Mainpryce Arms, and all your companions 
there, and pray to God to help you. Dear 
Ned, do listen to me! I love you, Ned, very 
much; don’t make me miserable and un- 
happy. Let me see you grow to be a comfort 
to your father, and set a good example to 
little Arthur.” 

Ned’s head gradually sunk on his breast, and 
the bundle he carried dropped from his hand. 

“ No one cares for me,” he murmured. 
“You have got your own baby, and you can’t 
want me.” 

“ But I do want you, Ned. Oh, I will help 
you in any way I can. Tell me what you 
wish, and I will help you. If you would like 
to go to sea, I will see what can be done; 
but don’t steal away like a thief, Ned. Dear 
Ned, think of your mother, your own mother! 
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Karen has told me often how she loved you, 
just as I love my little Arthur, and how she 
used to pray for you when she lay in her last 
illness. Ned, do not disappoint me, but let 
this be the beginning of better things.” 

Slowly and unwillingly Ned turned from 
the door, and said,— 

“ I am not worse than others; why should 
my father make such a fuss ? Why, there are 
young Bridges and Jim Car—” 

“ 0 Ned, dear Ned !” Mary said, “it is not 
what others do; it is what you do. 0 Ned, 
I pray so earnestly to God for you: won’t 
you pray for yourself? for I love you dearly.” 

The boy’s best feelings were awakened at 
last. 

“ If you love me,” he muttered, “ if you 
care for me, I won’t go away.” 

“And you will never teach Arthur any¬ 
thing that is wrong, Ned?—dear little Arthur.” 

“ I’ll try not.” And then Ned threw his 
arms round his step-mother, and said,— 
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“ I’ll go back to my room. You must make 
it straight with my father. And pray go now 
and lie down. There, I hear the baby crying.” 
And as the little sleepy cry of the baby was 
heard in the room above, the mother flew 
lightly upstairs, and Ned crept back to his 
attic to fling himself on his knees and try to 
pray. The habit—if I may so call it—of 
prayer is so soon lost and so hard to regain; 
and Ned had not said his prayers for years. 
But he knelt on, with hot tears finding their 
way through the fingers which he pressed 
over his eyes; and God, who seeth the heart, 
saw in Ned’s the repentance and desire of 
forgiveness and amendment which words could 
not express. 

Two or three days after that night when 
Ned Pearson crept downstairs in the early 
dawn to leave his father’s home, he surprised 
him by going into his small room opening 
from the shop, and saying,— 

“ I hope you will forgive me for a deal of 
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trouble I have given you of late. I mean to 
do better now.” 

Mr. Pearson held out his hand at once. 
“ That’s good news, Ned, my boy. I spoke 
up a bit harsh the other night, and I did no 
good by it; but let bygones be bygones, and 
let us hope we shall turn over a new leaf.” 

“ Father,” said Ned in a choked voice, “ I 
should have gone off the other night in a huff, 
and perhaps I should never have come back, 
if it had not been for mother. She is a true 
mother to me, and I’d do anything for her.” 

“A true mother! yes, that she is, Ned; 
and a wife such as I little deserve. God bless 
her! The rector was right when he said 
I’d got Miss Breeze’s best jewel after all.” 

It is so easy to get good and turn over a 
new leaf, in a story—so hard to do so in the 
actual life from which stories like this are 
taken. I know it is so ; and I know, too, that 
boys of seventeen or eighteen, like Ned Pear¬ 
son, cannot carry out good resolutions without 
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a hard struggle, and without frequently falling 
back. But on the whole Ned persevered. 
The bar of the Mainpryce Arms knew him no 
more; and he was diligent and accurate in the 
shop, less contradictory to little Miss Breeze, 
and ready to serve his step-mother and look 
after the baby at any minute. 

Meantime the coffee-house was established, 
and did a brisk trade. The labourer on his 
way to his work of a morning found a cup of 
hot coffee and a roll a great help ; and Nancy 
Dale was always at her post, and quick and 
ready. She was, however, too young to have 
the whole responsibility, and Mrs. Grant’s eye 
was still upon Miss Breeze, hoping that she 
might at last kindle in her an interest in the 
work of the coffee-room, and that she would 
find there a place and a home independently of 
the Pearsons. But the subject had to be very 
carefully approached; for Miss Breeze’s sense 
of her own importance had not quite disappeared 
with her “front” and her household goods. 
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She sat hour after hour in the little parlour 
at Mr. Pearson’s, occupying herself very little, 
and finding the days long and wearisome. A 
part of her small annuity was regularly paid 
to the Pearsons for her board, and the rest 
lay idle; for Miss Breeze eschewed banks, and 
was among those people who think the only 
safe place for money is in their pockets or in 
a secret drawer in their desks. 

What had become of the jewel was the 
question poor Miss Breeze asked herself a 
hundred times in the day. If only she could 
hear of her emerald brooch, the other losses 
"would seem less intolerable. The dresses and 
all the furniture and all her clothes were hard 
enough, including a brocaded blue satin petti¬ 
coat which she had received from her mis¬ 
tress’s mother, and which had been wrapped 
up in muslin and lavender for many years. 

“Would you come to the coffee-room this 
evening with me, Aunt Penny 1 ” Mary Pear¬ 
son asked. “ It is so warm and pleasant out; 
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and Mrs. Grant has a lady staying with her 
who is going to speak to the people.” 

“I am not one of those who want to be 
spoken to, Mary,” Miss Breeze said, drawing 
herself up. “Because I am unfortunate, I 
don’t want to be treated like just anybody.” 

“ But, Aunt Penny, I am going to hear this 
lady, and Karen will take care of the baby. 
Do come. I will fetch your bonnet for you. 
I am sure you will be pleased.” 

By a little more gentle persuasion, Mary 
Pearson was successful, and Miss Breeze 
walked to the coffee-room at the farther end 
of the village, consoled by seeing the little 
basket - carriage of a neighbouring farmer 
stopping before the door, and his wife and 
two daughters getting out. Mr. Grant, too, 
spoke kindly to Miss Breeze, and said, turning 
to his friend, “ This is Miss Breeze. Miss 
Castle takes so much interest in the coffee- 
room, Miss Breeze. She is going to tell us 
this evening of her own in a town in another 
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part of England. You must come and sit near 
us, Miss Breeze, at the farther end of the 
room, and Mrs. Pearson will help to pour out 
the coffee; for we are all invited guests to¬ 
night.” 

In a few minutes the old-fashioned kitchen 
of the cottage was getting full, and some five- 
and-twenty people sat down at the two long 
tables, at the end of which were two large 
coffee-urns, which Nancy Dale and her sister 
brought from the scullery full of hot coffee. 

Miss Breeze was surprised to see how well 
everything was managed, and how there were 
several of the people in the village she little 
expected to see there. 

Jack Smith for one, who had done up her 
little garden for her in years gone by, but 
whose habits of drunkenness had prevented her 
from employing him of late. There he was, 
seated by his poor, patient wife, who looked 
a younger and happier woman than she had 
done in former times. Then there was that 
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bold, dressy girl of Mr. Matson’s, looking quite 
respectable; and, wonder of wonders! just 
as tea was over, in came Ned Pearson and 
his father, and behind them, with the pale, 
melancholy face now so familiar to Miss 
Breeze, came Dan Dawson. 



CHAPTER XI. 


WHAT CAME OF THE MEETING. 

Miss Castle was a small, slightly-made little 
person, who came forward when Mr. Grant 
wished her to do so, and said how glad she 
was to see every sign that the new coffee- 
room would be a success in Chard Regis. In 
a most clear voice she told those assembled 
some interesting stories of the coffee-room 
which had been set agoing in her father’s 
parish, and of the rough untaught girls of a 
factory which he had been able to reach by 
this means. 

Then, in conclusion, after she had arrested 
every one’s attention, she said she should like 
to say a few words on the happiness which 
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came to the hearts of those who could say that 
their treasure—that which they most valued 
and loved—was safe where neither moth nor 
rust could corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal. Then she drew a picture of the 
many different things on earth which were 
called treasures. Some centred all their love 
on their children—these were called treasures; 
some on wealth ; some on money for money’s 
sake; some on jewels and fine things. Cer¬ 
tainly, the lady said, it is not probable that 
any to whom she was speaking had this temp¬ 
tation ; but still it was possible that some pres¬ 
ent might have centred care and love and 
interest on an earthly object, and that God 
had taken it from them. Then would they 
know what loss meant—how bitter it was; 
how God often did this to teach us that we 
must lay up our treasure with him, give him 
our hearts with love, try to say and to feel 
not only, “Whom have I in heaven but thee?” 
but, “ there is none upon earth whom I desire 
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in comparison of thee.” Then, when flesh and 
heart fail—then God will be the strength of our 
heart, and our portion for ever. Then comes 
in the beautiful gospel story of how this trea¬ 
sure, this pearl of great price, may be ours—a 
free gift bought for us by the love of Jesus. 
Let us seek diligently till we find it ; and, 
finding it for ourselves, let us call our friends 
and neighbours together to rejoice with us, 
and praying that they too may find the true 
riches. These words have been said count¬ 
less times by other lips than Miss Castle’s, but 
seldom have they had a quicker effect than on 
the hearts then present. Miss Breeze thought 
Miss Castle was speaking of her, and tears 
gathered in her eyes and fell down her cheeks. 

Dan Dawson said to himself that the lady 
must have wished to have a shot at him, and 
he longed—oh, how he longed !—to have the 
courage to confess his secret. 

Mary Pearson’s thoughts went to her boy, 
her very happy baby, and she prayed that she 
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might love him as God’s treasure lent to her, 
and not set her heart too exclusively upon 
him. The rector said a few kind words at the 
close of Miss Castle’s address, and expressed 
a hope that the coffee-room now started would 
go on and prosper. 

As Mr. Grant and Miss Castle walked 
back to the rectory, Miss Castle said,— 

“ What a nice-looking woman Mrs. Pear¬ 
son is; and what a character is the little old 
lady whom you brought up to the top of the 
room. But she cried bitterly, poor thing.” 

“ Yes; in the strangest way you touched 
upon her particular foible, poor old lady! A 
little house she prided herself in was burned 
down a few months ago, and all her valued 
possessions perished—amongst them a jewel 
which was left to her by Lady Susan Main- 
pryce, whose maid she was in her youth. It 
was a most valuable emerald, set in pearls, and 
the delight of little Miss Breeze’s heart. Your 
words were singularly appropriate.” 
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“I am so glad, so thankful,” Miss Castle 
said. “ I always ask that I may say the right 
word in my own little cottage meetings at 
home; and as this was the first time I had 
ever spoken to strangers, I felt rather fright¬ 
ened, and wished you had not asked me. Now 
I am so thankful you did.” 

The next morning Mrs. Grant was called 
away from a consultation with her gardener to 
see Miss Breeze. 

“I have taken the liberty to come up, 
ma’am,” she began, with a courtesy almost as 
sweeping as of old, “ to tell you that I was 
very desirous to help on that lady last night, 
and we ought to help one another. You have 
asked me if I would keep the coffee-house and 
see to its proper management. I will do so, 
if you think I am fit for it. And as I have 
an annuity of fifty pounds a year, I thought 
you might like to rent a larger place, as I 
shall not want any salary—nothing at all. 
It will be something to do; and I think 
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that is what I want, and I will do my 
best.” 

Mrs. Grant was much touched, and said,— 

“ Can Mrs. Pearson spare you ? If you are 
useful to her, there can be no question you 
should remain with her.” 

“ No, ma’am; I’m not useful to Mary. I 
sit moping and thinking all day in the parlour, 
and babies never were in my line. I was 
always ready to wait on ladies; and you know 
how my dear lady valued my poor services, 
making me what I am—or what I was, I 
ought to say,” the little woman said, looking 
down with tears. 

“We were only saying last night, Miss 
Breeze, that we must try to get a larger cot¬ 
tage in a central position; and if you will give 
us a little help towards the rent, we shall be 
thankful and grateful. We hope to go on and 
prosper; and if we do, we shall be able to fur¬ 
nish two rooms for you, if you will give us in 
return your services in keeping the accounts 
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and an exact view of the customers we have. 
And we know how beautifully you will arrange 
and keep everything in order.” 

Poor Miss Breeze's spirit revived at these 
kind words, and she said,— 

“ I have thought a great deal of what that 
lady said last evening, ma’am; and perhaps I 
am to be taught in my old age where to keep 
my best treasure, by the loss of what I did so 
prize and set a store by.” 

“God has many lessons for us all in his 
providence,” Mrs. Grant said, in the same kind 
and sympathizing voice, “ and yours has been 
a very hard one, and we all feel much for you. 
Perhaps a new and better life is opening before 
you; and if you are of use to others, you will 
feel yourself doubly blest.” 

In another heart Miss Castle’s words had 
sunk deep, and Dan Dawson felt there would 
be no rest or peace for him till he had made 
a full confession about the emerald brooch. 

One evening, when his duties were over in 
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the shop, and he was instructing a boy, who 
had come to learn the business on very much 
the same terms as he himself had done years 
before, to' put up the shutters, the postman 
just returned from Cranworth handed him a 
telegram. 

“ Miss Breeze,” he said; “ she is here, ain’t 
she ?” 

“ All right!” was Dan’s reply; and he went 
back through the shop to find Ned. 

But Mrs. Pearson now came downstairs. 

“ Here’s a telegram for Miss Breeze; is she 
at home ?” 

“A telegram! for Aunt Penny! What can 
it be?” And then Mrs. Pearson went into 
the parlour with it. 

Miss Breeze was not sitting idly, as she had 
done so often of late, but was covering some 
books with brown holland for Mrs. Grant’s 
school library, and looked up with an approach 
to a smile. 

“ Is little Arthur better, my dear 1” she 
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asked. “ Have you got him off to sleep ? You 
look quite fagged and pale, Mary Ann. Sit 
down, and let Karen watch the child.” 

“ Arthur is asleep, Aunt Penny; but here 
is a telegram for you.” 

Now Miss Breeze had the fear not uncom¬ 
mon, especially with those in the decline of 
life, of those yellow envelopes. There was 
something awful to her in the very sight of 
one, even those on business which Mr. Pear¬ 
son occasionally received. But now here was 
one for her, the first she had ever had in her 
life; and what did it mean ? Her hand trem¬ 
bled so that' she could not open it, and she 
turned helplessly to her niece :— 

“ Mary, open it.” 

Mrs. Pearson did so, and heard her hus¬ 
band’s step in the garden, and went to the 
window to call him in. He was consulting 
with Ned about a little wooden erection in 
one corner, where Ned was developing a taste 

for photographs, and producing in leisure 
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moments a variety of somewhat distorted and 
sombre representations of his baby brother, 
and any one whom he could tempt into a 
sitting. 

“ John, come here.” 

Mr. Pearson turned quickly, and seeing his 
wife’s pale, frightened face, exclaimed,— 

“The baby?” 

“No, no. Here is a telegram—about— 
about—my father.” 

Mr. Pearson took the thin paper hastily 
from his wife, and read,— 

“ From the Chaplain of the Bristol Hospital. 

“ To Miss Penelope Breeze, 

“ At Mr. Pearson’s, 

“ Chard Regis. 

“ You are requested to come at once to see 
Cyrus Somers, who is dying in a ward of this 
institution. He has something to communi¬ 
cate to you of importance. No time must be 
lost I” 
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“ Go to see Cyrus Somers, who broke my 
sister’s heart—deserted her child! I go ! I 
cannot. Mary, Mary, help me I” 

“Dear Aunt Penny,” Mary Pearson said, 
putting her arm tenderly round the little trem¬ 
bling figure, “if John will let me, I will go 
instead of you. May I go, John V’ 

“ No, my dear; it is a long journey. I dare 
not let you.” 

“ 0 John, I am not a child. I could man¬ 
age very well. And think what it would be 
if my father died with something on his mind ! 
Some one must go; and you cannot leave your 
business. It is my place to go; I am his 
child; and, John, since I have had my own 
baby, I have thought a great deal more about 
father. Let me go. Look at the train-book 
from Cranworth, and see what time I can 
start. I am sure the rector would say it is 
my duty.” 

Ned, who had been standing silently listen¬ 
ing to what passed, now said,— 
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“ Father, may I go and take care of mother ? 
It will be less lonely for her. Say yes, father.” 

“ I’ll just step up to the rectory,” Mr. Pear¬ 
son said, “and consult the rector and Mrs. 
Grant. Keep quiet till I come back, and don’t 
take on like this, Aunt Penny, pray; you’ll 
upset Mary, and she is the one we ought all 
to feel for. Come now, cheer up.” 

As Mr. Pearson spoke, he drew his wife to 
him and kissed her tenderly. 

“ You are so precious to me,” he said in a 
low voice, “ my jewel, and I don’t want to let 
you run any risk. Still, a father is a father, 
and I am not the one to stand in the way of 
your duty. If the rector thinks it is right, 
you shall go, and Ned shall take care of you. 
Keep quiet till I come back.” 



CHAPTER XII. 


A JOURNEY. 

Mary Pearson’s kind friends at the rectory 
were entirely on her side, and did all they 
could to expedite her departure, sending her 
to Cranworth with Ned in their pony car¬ 
riage, to catch the night-mail at ten o’clock, 
which would take them to their destination 
by six o’clock the next morning. Poor 
Miss Breeze was tearful and excited; her 
nerves had never recovered the shock of the 
fire, and she stood watching the carriage 
down the road, frantically waving her hand¬ 
kerchief, while Mary saw nothing but her 
husband with their boy in his arms, and 
Karen behind, till a rush of tears blotted 
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them all out, and Ned could have cried for 
sympathy. 

“ They’ll take care of him; don’t you be 
afraid, mother,” Ned said, with the quick in¬ 
stinct of affection, knowing where Mary’s 
thoughts clung. “ They’ll take care of him, 
and I suppose you’ll soon be back.” 

“I hope so, Ned; but I may not be in 
time. It is a sad errand; thank you for 
coming with me.” 

“ I could do anything for you,” he mur¬ 
mured. “ I might have died an outcast in a 
hospital, if it had not been for you.” 

Few words were exchanged after this. Ned 
got the tickets at Cranworth, and when the 
mail train came up, with its great red eye 
glaring in the darkness, he put his step-mother 
into a second - class carriage, and carefully 
spread a cloak over her, saying,— 

“We had better go to sleep, I think.” 

“ Yes,” Mary said, “ go to sleep, Ned; it will 
make the journey seem shorter.” And Ned 
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was soon wrapt in the sweet profound slumber 
from which no whistle or stoppage at stations 
aroused him. 

The streets of Bristol were quiet in the 
early morning, as Mary Pearson and her 
step-son made their way to an inn for break¬ 
fast. 

“ You look so tired, we must take a cab to 
the hospital,” Ned said. “ Father said you 
were not to overdo yourself.” 

“ I can walk, Ned,” Mary said; “ and I am 
very cowardly. But, Ned, I do dread it so, 
this meeting with my father.” 

“Yes; I am sure you must,” said Ned. 
“ But it is a thing to be got over, now you are 
in for it; and so I shall just go out and get a 
cab, and then when you are in the hospital I 
shall look about me. What a big place it is! 
and I know Clifton is just up the hill, and I 
shall take a turn there and come back for 
you.” 

At Mr. Grant’s advice, Mrs. Pearson handed 
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in the chaplain’s telegram to the porter, and 
said she had come to answer it in person. 

After long waiting in a gloomy room, Mr. 
Ross the chaplain came in. 

“You are Miss Breeze?” he said. “You 
are in time, but that is all I can say. Will 
you come to the ward at once 1” 

Poor Mary’s heart beat tumultuously, and 
she could scarcely speak. 

“ I am not Miss Breeze, sir,” she said; “ I 
am Cyrus Somers’s only child. My aunt was 
not in a state of health to come, and Mr. 
Grant, our clergyman at Chard, thought it was 
my duty to do so.” 

“His only child!” Mr. Ross exclaimed; 
“it will be a painful scene for you, I am 
afraid. Your father was, as you may have 
heard, in prison for some months; and when 
he came out, he met with an accident that 
caused his being brought here. At first we 
had hope of his recovery, but the doctor told 
him yesterday, in reply to his question, that 
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he had but a short time to live. He became 
very restless and uneasy, and yesterday after¬ 
noon I telegraphed to the person he desired 
to see, as he said he could not be happy to die 
without asking her forgiveness. You are with 
your aunt, I suppose 1” 

“ She lives with me now, sir—I am married; 
but for many years she gave me a home.” 

“ Well, we must not delay. Take my arm,” 
said the chaplain kindly; “we have a good 
many steps to climb, and you do not look very 
strong.” 

I know nothing more pathetic and touching 
than the sight of the ward of a hospital. The 
long lines of beds all occupied by sufferers, the 
causes of suffering so varied, the circumstances 
so different, but the effect the same: helpless¬ 
ness and dependence on the kindness of others, 
the common inheritance of rich and poor, gentle 
and simple, seem brought out in the strongest 
relief. 

The chaplain walked to the very end of the 
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ward, and at the last bed he stopped. A 
nurse was standing by it, and moved aside as 
Mr. Ross came up. There, propped with pil¬ 
lows, was a man scarcely past his prime, with 
large dark eyes, which had an expression of 
hungry eagerness in them terrible to see. His 
beard and hair had been cut close, and his 
cheeks were thin and pinched. The moment 
he caught sight of his daughter, he said:— 

“ I did not want you; I wanted Penelope. 
What are you come for, Susie ? I treated you 
ill, and you died broken-hearted. Don’t come 
near me. I am dying now.—I thought I told 
you,” he said, turning his great eyes on the 
chaplain, “ it was Penelope Breeze I wanted; 
not her ! oh, not her !” 

“ He is very wandering, sir,” the nurse said; 
“ he has been talking like this most of the 
night. He fancies you are somebody else 
called Susie,” she said, turning to Mary. 

“ It was my mother’s name,” Mary said; 
“ he thinks I am my mother!—Father, dear 
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father,” she continued in a trembling voice, 
“ I am come to see you instead of Aunt Penny, 
who has been very ill, and is not fit for a jour¬ 
ney. She told me to say that she forgave you, 
as she knows mother did.” 

“ Susie! Susie ! don’t look at me like that,” 
Cyrus Somers said. “ Don’t cryfor Mary’s 
tears were falling. 

“I am your daughter Mary, father,” she 
said, kneeling down by him, and taking his 
hand in hers and kissing it. “ Tell me every¬ 
thing.” 

“ Yes,” he said faintly, “ I will; but no one 
else must hear.” 

The chaplain and nurse withdrew, and Mary 
still knelt. After a few minutes of earnest 
silent prayer that her father might recover full 
consciousness, and unburden his heart to her, 
she called him gently again, offering him 
the cooling drink which stood on the little 
shelf. 


“ Father, do speak to me again.” 
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Then, as if called back to life by that sweet, 
tender voice, Cyrus Somers opened his eyes, 
and looking at his daughter, said:— 

“ I see you are like your mother, but not 
your mother. Well, I have done many wicked 
things. It is a long list—a long list; desert¬ 
ing wife and child, cheating, forgery—every¬ 
thing. He says none are too bad to be forgiven; 
but—” 

“ Oh no, father! none are too bad. Jesus 
stretched out his arms so wide on the cross, he 
will save all to the uttermost.” 

“ And do you love him as your mother 
did?” 

“ Yes, father, I do,” Mary said firmly; “ and 
if you go to him, he will forgive you; I know 
it, for he has promised.” 

“Well, listen, child; my breath is short, 
and I shall soon go back into those dreadful 
dreams again. I say I did many wicked 
things; but one in particular, lately, is what I 
want Penny Breeze to forgive me. I have 
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been abroad for years in the part of South 
Africa where they find diamonds. I did a 
pretty good trade there; but I was not con¬ 
tent. I came back to England after a row 
with a man I had wronged. I found myself 
at a place not fifteen miles from Chard Regis, 
and I thought I should like to have a look at 
you and the place. I got there early one 
morning, and found the little house burned 
down, and a young man poking about amongst 
the ruins. He picked up a brooch. It was 
that emerald Penny was so proud of, set in 
pearls. I got it from the lad under false pre¬ 
tences, gave him five pounds for it, and got 
a bit of green glass put in instead of it, and 
returned it to him. I sold the emerald to a 
jewel merchant in London, as I knew it to be 
of great value. It was a very fine one, and 
with the money—one hundred pounds and 
odds—I set up in Bristol with another man, 
trading in old silver, stones, and such like. 
He was a worse rascal than I was; but the 
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full brunt fell on me. I was committed to 
prison for six months. The day I came out— 
now a fortnight ago—I was run down by a 
tram, and got a heart-wound which has killed 
me. Tell your aunt about the emerald; tell 
her I pray her to forgive me, and say—” 

“But, father, who was the boy who kept 
back the brooch ? Oh! it could not be our 
Ned—my husband’s Ned ?” 

“ It was a pale-faced, spare lad; your shop¬ 
man, I think. Oh, child, child! if I had my 
life back again!” 

“ Father, there is the life to come. Jesus, 
our Lord, has opened the kingdom to us all. 
You remember his words: * Him that cometh 
to me—’ ” 

“ Don’t leave me, Mary; stay with me; 
you are so like your mother—your mother.” 

All that day Cyrus Somers lay between 
life and death. Mary remained with him, 
and he held her hand just locked in his. 
Ned came to inquire, wrote to his father, 
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and did all.he could to support and comfort 
his mother. 

When at last the end came on the morning 
of the third day, Mary was so much worn out 
that she was obliged to go to bed in the chap¬ 
lain’s house, whose kindness was very great. 
Her husband came and made arrangements for 
the funeral; and so the grave closed over 
Cyrus Somers. For him there is the hope 
which never fails the repentant sinner; but 
oh! the wasted lives of men like him; the 
broken hearts for which they have to answer; 
the sorrow they cause; the deep and lasting 
injury their evil example may—almost we may 
say must —reflect on others. 

“ You may take comfort from the thought 
of the real help you were to your father in his 
last hours, Mrs. Pearson,” Mr. Ross said. “ It 
was far better for him that your aunt could not 
answer my summons.” 

Mary parted with her new friend with most 
grateful feelings, and returned to her home 
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saddened but thankful, though oppressed with 
the story of her Aunt Penelope’s lost jewel. 
Lost, twice lost! and Dan Dawson, for whom 
she had prayed so often and so earnestly— 
Dan was, as she believed, the guilty one, 
and the sham emerald was even now in his 


possession. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

“ all’s well that ends well.” 

In a flutter of excitement poor little Miss 
Breeze received Mary Pearson to her home. 
Karen stood by with the baby, now a fine, 
flourishing child, who shouted vociferously at 
the sight of his mother, who could scarcely 
hold him when she clasped him to her heart. 
The boy Willie was there, and several cus¬ 
tomers came up to Mrs. Pearson to bid her 
welcome back. 

Presently Mary looked round, and said,— 

“ Where is Dan Dawson ?” 

“ Ah! my dear, that is what we have to 
tell you,” said Miss Breeze. “ Come and sit 
down, and I’ll try; but it is so exciting to me, 
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and I am confused when I think of it. But 
one thing is certain: Dan Dawson is gone, 
and I have got my brooch back again. There S 
I can scarcely bear it out of my sight; and 
when I can afford it I shall send and have it 
cleaned and the setting mended. Why, Mary, 
I thought you would be glad; and as to that 
worthless boy, he was ashamed to look you in 
the face, and he is gone off nobody knows 
where, and a good riddance of bad rubbish. 
After all your kindness, he turned out a grace¬ 
less thief, and you may be thankful he is 
cleared off. And—why, don’t cry so, Mary. 
You are not fretting for your father, surely, 
if he died repenting. I forgive him, I am 
sure, though he brought sorrow and trouble 
enough on me; for it must have been a heart 
of stone not to melt at the sight of your poor 
mother. She was a deal younger than me, 
and—but dear me, how you do cry! I shall 
cry too.” Poor Mary Pearson was sobbing 
so convulsively she could not speak, and her 
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husband came and led her gently upstairs, 
making her lie down with the boy beside her, 
and telling her to say no more to Miss Breeze 
that night. 

He brought a letter which had been found 
addressed to her by Dah Dawson, saying he 
had kept Miss Breeze’s brooch all these months 
hidden away; that a man had given him five 
sovereigns for it, which he now returned to 
Miss Breeze with the emerald, and he could 
only hope to be forgiven. He would never 
come near Chard Regis again ; but he should 
never forget all Mrs. Pearson had said to him, 
and he would try with all his might to turn 
over a new leaf. There was also a small 
packet in the parcel containing ten shillings 
and some small change, fourpenny bits and 
sixpences, on which was -written, “ Unlawfully 
taken from selling things out of the shop.” 

“ Where is he ? Oh that I knew,” Mary 
exclaimed. 


“ Well, my dear,” Mr. Pearson said, “ I am 
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inclined to agree with your aunt; it is a good 
riddance.” 

“ But, John, if he should go from bad to 
worse.” 

“ Well, if he does, you have done your best 
for him. I never liked the boy. I kept him 
out of charity. It won’t do any good to fuss 
yourself about him.” 

“ At any rate it was right, and it showed 
he was penitent, to v give back the brooch; and 
now I’ve got to tell Aunt Penny that her 
emerald is only glass. I do dread it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pearson, “I am sick of 
the precious jewel and all connected with it. 
It seems to me that nothing more need ever 
be said about it. Bygones must be bygones. 
Your poor father is beyond the reach of blame 
now, and I say let the matter drop.” 

“ Aunt Penny must be told,” Mary said. 

“ I don’t know. A bit of glass does as well 
as a bit of stone. I am not sure that I should 
tell the old lady. She is very much improved 
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of late; not half so fussy and full of herself as 
she was. I think, if I were you, Mary, I’d 
let well alone.” 

But Mary Pearson could not allow her aunt 
to be the victim of a deception. She watched 
for her opportunity, and it was not long in 
coming. Miss Breeze came in to see her niece 
the next morning, before she was up, and sit¬ 
ting down by her, said— 

“ I thought you would like to see it; the 
emerald, safe and sound.” 

Mary looked steadily at her aunt and 
said— 

“ Dear Aunt Penny, my poor father’s con¬ 
fession had something to do with this brooch.” 

“ Your father!” 

“Yes; he had just returned to England, 
after many years’ absence, and thought he 
would take a look at Chard Regis. He did 
not wish to be seen, but he thought he might 
get a sight of me ;—he could only think of me 
as the little child he had left.” 
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“ More shame to him,” Miss Breeze mur¬ 
mured ; “ more shame to him.” 

“ My poor father happened to pass the ruins 
of your house at the very moment when Dan 
Dawson had found your brooch. He got it 
away from him, bribing him with five sover¬ 
eigns, which the poor boy has returned to me; 
and on the next market day but one at Cran- 
worth he returned the brooch to him, telling 
him it was not worth more than five pounds, 
and that he could keep it, and the money too, 
as he was well off and did not want it. Aunt 
Penny, the emerald was really worth one hun¬ 
dred pounds. My father sold it for that, and 
put in its place a bit of glass.” 

Miss Breeze sat staring at her niece as if 
she could not take it in. At last she gasped 
out— 

“ Glass! then I am cheated after all.” 

“ Forgive my poor father, Aunt Penny—I 
know it is hard—and let me have the brooch, 
and never think of it again. Dear Aunt 
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Penny, we all love you, and love is better 
than precious stones. There, I’ll take it, and 
put it away out of sight. Forgive poor father; 
he was so sorry at last; and I believe he was 
forgiven by God, as we all must hope to be, 
for our dear Lord’s sake.” 

“ Yes, I forgive poor Cyrus Somers,” Miss 
Breeze said. “ Take the brooch, Mary, and 
never let me look at it again.” 

Then little Miss Breeze rose from her seat 
by Mary Pearson’s bed, and walked slowly 
and feebly to the door, saying, as she paused 
before going— 

“ Never, never mention the jewel again.” 

More than two years have passed, and once 
more the village of Chard Regis is rejoicing 
with all the Christian world in the festival of 
peace and good-will. A cheerful Christmas it 
promised to be, and the sun shone so brightly 
that, in spite of the frosty air, many of the 
old people of the almshouses came out to bask 
in its warmth, as it lay full upon the south 
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side of their little quadrangle. Everything 
seemed to be prospering in Chard Regis. The 
season was healthy, and Mr. Norton, the doc¬ 
tor, said he never remembered a Christmas 
when he had so much time to think of roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, and could give his 
horse and himself so much rest! The village 
bill of health was excellent; and Mr. Norton 
attributed it in his secret heart to the success 
of the coffee-house, now an institution, with 
its reading-room for the men, and its working- 
room for the women, where classes were held 
for cookery (amongst other things on which 
the comfort and health of families depend) on 
week-days, and for Bible teaching on Sun¬ 
days ; which classes were largely attended. 

The coffee-house stood on the site of Miss 
Breeze’s old cottage, and now the old lady was 
still more busy and important, though after a 
far more sensible fashion than in days past. 

The coffee and cocoa dispensed under Miss 
Breeze’s careful superintendence soon became 
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famous; and, as a farmer remarked, “ the cups 
are so clean, and that goes a long way.” 

On this Christmas eve the coffee-house was 
in all the excitement of preparation for a “ tea” 
or “ coffee,” to which the rector and his wife 
had again invited the wives and daughters, 
sons and fathers of those parishioners who 
patronized the coffee-house. There were sev¬ 
eral good-sized rooms in the house, and in one 
of these there was to be an entertainment of 
singing and music and reading; to this a small 
admission was charged, the money so collected 
to go to the expenses of the choir. 

I think it would be difficult to picture a 
happier gathering; and amongst the most sin¬ 
cerely happy there was Mary Pearson, who 
had now four children — two girls, and the 
last addition another fine boy after Arthur’s 
type. 

Mary Pearson had taken her place in the 
village and neighbourhood, and by continual 
sympathy and deeds of kindness she had won 
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many hearts. “ I never look at her,” said the 
rector to his wife that evening, as he watched 
her gentle tenderness to an old man who was 
so anxious to hear the singing, and yet scarcely 
able to get so far as the coffee-house—“ I never 
look at her but I think of the way she fulfils the 
law of Christ by bearing the burden of others.” 

And I question if in her proudest days, 
when the emerald gleamed on her breast, and 
her best black silk rustled as she moved, and 
her lilac ribbon flashed in the wind—I doubt if 
Miss Breeze ever felt happier or prouder than 
when the rector, in a few appropriate words 
after tea, said “ how much he rejoiced in the 
success of the coffee-house, which they all re¬ 
membered had a very small beginning, and 
which had grown, under good management, to 
the prosperous concern they now saw. He 
could not express all he felt to their friend, 
Miss Breeze, who had roused herself from 
great loss and trial, to make herself useful to 
those amongst whom she lived ; and they were 
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all indebted to her in no common degree for 
her help in the coffee-house.” 

“ O sir, I am sure,” Miss Breeze faltered 
out—“ O sir, thank you; it’s always a plea¬ 
sure ; you are too kind.” 

There are grumblers everywhere; and one 
old woman, whose son kept the Green Dragon, 
was heard to mutter that some folks always 
held their heads high enough, and didn’t want 
to be told to do it. Hot coffee was all very 
well, but some folks liked their drop of beer, 
and it was very strengthening. 

But in spite of the grumblers, there was a 
general feeling that the best days of the 
Green Dragon and the Mainpryce Arms were 
over. 

“ Overcome evil with good” had been the 
motto of the rector’s life and ministry in Chard 
Regis: and huge as the mountain of evil is, 
and darkly as its shadow falls on the fairest 
prospect, sometimes chilling the bravest worker 
with a sense of failure and discouragement, 
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still let us press on with this motto on our 
banner, as true soldiers and servants of the 
Lord Jesus; for the words are full of meaning, 
and will be found to be true. 

The eternal plan of God’s great love shall 
triumph at last. The serpent’s head was 
bruised by the one great Sacrifice; and from 
the hour when it was offered on the cross. 
Love gained the victory and triumphed over 
sin. 

Christmas morning rose bright and clear; 
and the chimes rang out merrily from the 
belfry tower as the postman went on his round 
with his heavily laden bag, and his hands full 
of letters, containing the cards which are in 
these days pleasant reminders of those we love, 
and bring us Christmas greetings from the 
absent. 

The Pearsons’ breakfast table had its share; 
for Ned, who was now in London, in a large 
shop, and receiving good wages, had forgotten 
no one at home. Even the baby had a big 
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envelope; which when his mother held it to 
him, he clutched with his fat fingers, and before 
she could stop him had all but devoured the 
red robin with its puffed breast which con¬ 
veyed Ned’s Christmas love to baby. The 
twins, Ethel and Rose, had their cards also; 
and Master Arthur a registered letter, con¬ 
taining a new shilling as well as a card. 
Arthur was always Ned’s favourite, for he had 
first awakened the brotherly love in his heart 
which had been so strengthened by Arthur’s 
mother. 

She had her present also: a pretty tie for 
her neck, and a pair of gloves with four buttons 
—quite the fashion. And Harry was not for¬ 
gotten. 

“Here comes Aunt Penny!” Arthur ex¬ 
claimed, sidling down from his chair and run¬ 
ning to meet Miss Breeze. 

“ Here’s a present for you. Do make haste 
and let me see.” 


“Hush, Arthur!” for Miss Breeze seemed 
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and said she was all of a tremble, and begged 
to sit down to get breath. 

“ I have had a foreign letter. Mary, I 
never was so surprised in my life. And inside 
there’s a little black leather bag and some 
diamonds from Africa, sent by poor Dawson. 
Read what he says—read it.” 

Mary took the letter from Miss Breeze’s 
trembling hand, saying— 

“ How I have longed to hear from poor 
Dan. I hope he is doing well.” 

“ Dear Madam,” the letter began, “ I have 
prospered much out here in South Africa. I 
am anxious to let you know this, for I know 
it will please Mrs. Pearson to hear that her 
prayers for me have not been in vain. I have, 
as I promised her, tried to begin afresh, and 
God has helped me. Give her my affectionate 
duty, and ask her to accept three of the little 
diamonds, which I found myself; and you, 
dear madam, take the rest, as a small token 
of my sorrow and penitence for what I did 
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about your brooch. I shall hope to hear of 
all in Chard Regis soon; and if I am forgiven, 
I will write again.” 

“Oh! this is Christmas joy,” Mary Pear¬ 
son said. “ Aunt Penny, I am so thankful.” 

And in church that Christmas morning 
there was joy in one faithful heart for the 
sinner that had been restored—the lost piece 
of silver which had heen found. 

That night, when the children were asleep 
in their little beds, when all the Christmas 
festivities were over, Mary Pearson went 
quietly up to her husband, and leaning over 
him, kissed his forehead. 

“ I am so happy, dear John, to-night. Ned 
is doing well, and the children are safe, and 
Aunt Penny is so changed. And now the 
one thing I longed for, good news of poor Dan 
Dawson, has been sent me to complete it all.” 

“ My dear,” John Pearson said, “ I am glad 
you have had your reward. It was a good 
day to me when I made you my wife, for 
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every year I feel more and more what you 
are to me and mine. Talk of jewels,” he 
continued, “talk of pearls and emeralds and 
precious stones—I should like to know what 
is to be compared to the gift of a wife like 
you, for your price is above rubies.” 


THE END. 
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